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If the very existence of a free society depends on a literate and articulate 
citizenry, the study of English in the United States should be substantially improved on ? 
every level from kindergarten through graduate school. Immediate steps must be 
taken to (1) focus the teaching of English upon the study of language, literature, and l 
composition, (2) educate teachers to the cumulative, sequential nature of English, (3) 
upgrade and standardize both college preparatory programs and state certification 
requirements for teaching elementary and secondary school English, (4) cope with the 
present shortage of English teachers, (5) increase the knowledge and instructional 
success of currently employed English teachers, (6) improve teaching conditions, 
services, and resources that will lead to better English teaching, and (/) encourage 
and support much needed basic research in English as well as the dissemination and 
application of subsequent findings. (Included are charts which illustrate and 
substantiate the national inadequacies, costs, and needs of English programs in 
1961.) (JB) 
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PART I 



Projects to Assist in Focusing the 
Teaching of English upon the Study 
of Language, Literature, and Com- 
position 

Projects to Assist in Educating Teach- 
ers to the Developmental and Se- 
quential Nature of English Studies 
and to Encourage Articulation 
throughout the School Years 
Projects to Improve Present Prepara- 
tory Programs for Teachers of English 

Projects to Improve the Prepara- 
tion of Practicing Teachers 
Provisions to Obtain Services and 
Supplies for Teachers of English 
Projects to Assist in Encouraging Re- 
search and Scholarship 
Projects to Assist in Recruiting More 
Teachers of English 
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What Has tu Be Done about the 

National Need to Improve the 
Teaching of English 



If the teaching of English is to be improved throughout the country, 
bold and immediate action must be undertaken on a national scale. This 
report on the status of English teaching indicates that assistance is 
urgently needed to achieve seven important goals: 

To focus instruction in English upon the study of language, literature, 
and composition 

To educate teachers of English to the developmental and sequential 
nature of the study and to institute a national program for en- 
couraging articulation of English studies throughout the school 
years 

To improve present preparatory programs for teachers of English 
To improve the preparation of practicing teachers of English 
To improve the services and supplies available to teachers of English 
To encourage significant research about the teaching of English 
To recruit and prepare more teachers of English 

All of these items hinge upon each other. Encouragement of them will 
alone make for a dynamic profession and ultimately bring about the 
results of excellence which the national interest requires. Most of them 
involve too much expenditure to be borne by a single foundation or 
a single professional group. To undertake many of them on an inde- 
pendent basis locally is to waste money and energy and to avoid the 
participation of the best minds and methods nationally. The basic 
problems of improving the preparation of teachers and of articulating 
the study at all levels of education are so important and so large that 
they can be undertaken only by a nationally supported program. Some 
projects to help achieve these purposes are recommended for attention: 
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A. Projects to Assist in Focusing the Teaching of English upon the Study of 
Language, Literature, and Composition 

Pages 1. Developing a widespread national institute program for elementary 

26 27 - t and secondary teachers. A highly developed program of institutes, each 
carrying proper academic credit, could provide the foundation for 
training, elementary teachers and secondary teachers of English in 
the essential content and methods of English. Such a program should 
involve college teachers now in service and those now preparing teachers. 

2. Encouraging teams of college scholars to work with teachers in local 
schools. Among the more promising ways of bringing together university 
scholarship and secondary school teaching are programs which provide 
for teams of selected college specialists in English language, literature, 
composition, and the teaching of English to meet continuously over a 
period of time with high school teachers for the purpose of improving 
the teachers’ knowledge and skill. Financial assistance is needed to 
enable colleges and schools to release teachers for such team programs. 
In a major school system one specialist could presumably direct 
several such programs simultaneously (for instance, working with one 
group on Monday through the year, another on Tuesday, and so on). 
But teachers in such a program need some time off from teaching and 
hence need assurance of no loss in compensation. Such programs would 
also be feasible for communities within travel distance of a college or 
university. 

3. Encouraging follow-up seminars throughout a school year. Summer 
institutes followed by regular seminar meetings during a school year 
prove especially effective in assisting teachers to apply new knowledge 
in the classroom. Language, composition, and literature may be studied 
intensively during the summer; ways of applying the newly acquired 
knowledge in the classroom may be considered during evening seminars 
throughout the year. Since participating teachers in these seminars are 
facing students throughout the day, the seminar sessions prove especially 
realistic and practical. 

4. Recommending that English examinations given prospective super- 
visors or teachers be both comprehensive and accurate. English consists 
primarily of the study of literature, language, and composition. Any 
examination purporting to test knowledge of English should include 
some assessment of background in these three areas. Any test should 
be accurate, thorough, and consistent with modern scholarship. 

5. Familiarizing administrators, school boards, and parents concern- 
ing the content of English. Much confusion in English results from 

* Refer to pages listed in the margin for a discussion of the need. 
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demands made on teaching time by community and administrative 
pressures. An intensive educational campaign needs to be waged, through- 
out the country to inform professional and lay leaders of the significance 
of the content of English and of the.. need, to permit the- teacher or j 

English to focus on his central responsibilities. 



B. Projects to Assist in Educating Teachers to the Developmental and Sequen- 
t/a/ Nature of English Studies and to Encourage Articulation throughout 
the School Years 

1. Encouraging study of the problems of articulation in institutes, con- 
ferences, and special projects. Special provision needs to be made for a 
consideration of the problems of sequence and continuity in all institutes, 
conferences, and curricular projects concerned with the teaching of Eng- 
lish. The complexity of all content must be studied in relation to the 
maturity of the learners and to their differing backgrounds, needs, and 
abilities. Specialists in the teaching of English at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels must be involved. Even in programs intended 
for teachers at a particular grade level, ways must be found to relate 
immediate concerns over content and method to a consideration of the 
over-all English program. 

2. Increasing coordination and supervisory services in state and local 
school districts. To provide the needed leadership in program develop- 
ment and in-service education, specialists in the teaching of English are 
needed on the staff of every state department of education. Such super- 
visors should be persons especially prepared by education and experience 
to promote sound articulation of programs in English from the kinder- 
garten through the high school, as well as articulation between the high 
school and the college. States unable to employ permanent supervisors 
might arrange to obtain the temporary services of a college or university 
faculty member to assist on a special project. 

3. Establishing regional centers for study and demonstration. Develop- 
ment of a series of key regional centers for study and demonstration of 
sequential, articulated programs in English for a heterogeneous student 
population would effectively dramatize to the nation the need for im- 
proving English instruction at all grade levels. With financial assistance 
to make possible the needed facilities and staff, selected universities and 
state departments of education could establish programs to serve as 
touchstones by which all their school programs might measure them- 
selves. Provision could be made at such centers for demonstration of 
sound programs, for experimentation witn new methods and materials, 
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for demonstration to teachers and administrators, for the development 
of new curriculum materials. Especially important would be provision 
that the student populations be heterogeneous, like those faced in average 
American communities. Such centers could provide leadership in higher 
education, no less than in elementary and secondary education. 

C. Projects to Improve Present Preparatory Programs for Teachers of English 

Pages 1 . Supporting special conferences of college and university personnel 
49 , 61,75 concerned with the education of teachers of English. Special conferences 
of selected college and university personnel (department heads; language, 
literature, and composition specialists; English education specialists; 
chairmen of freshman composition) could be called to consider the major 
problems which are highlighted in this report, with the specific purpose 
of revising and improving preparatory programs at their own and other 
institutions. 

2. Establishing pilot programs in teacher education. Assistance in pro- 
gram development at teacher training institutions may have far reaching 
results, especially when the new programs are of a type to be continued 
ultimately by institutions without outside help. Special assistance may 
be provided to assist institutions to meet the costs of initial planning, of 
involving outside experts, and of evaluating results. 

Pages 3. Distributing information on experimental or pilot programs which 

28-29 ar e attempted. Where new programs to educate teachers are introduced, 
information about the successes and failures must be disseminated. Out- 
side observers from the United States Office of Education, from state 
departments of education, or from national foundations— whichever are 
appropriate— should review programs objectively and report with reason- 
able speed to key members of the profession. Provision should be made 
in all new programs for careful evaluation and reporting. 

4. Providing for outside observers to attend conferences on teacher 
education programs. Where summer institutes or experimental programs 
are initiated by the United States Office of Education or other national 
agencies, selected educational leaders should be invited to attend. For 
example, were staff members from a dozen universities to plan co- 
ordinated summer institutes for teachers of English, a few state super- 
intendents might be invited to attend. Were special summer conferences 
held on selected university campuses throughout the land, department 
heads from nonparticipating colleges in each region might be encouraged 
to attend as visitors. Participation of this kind not only facilitates com- 
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munication on new projects but also encourages development of com- 
panion programs. 

5. Supporting summer institutes for the graduates of small colleges. 
Graduates of small colleges not offering much preparation in linguistics, 
composition, literature, the psychology of learning English, or other 
specialized work should be brought together in summer institutes for 
a concentrated course before they undertake their regular teaching in 
September. 

D. Projects to Improve the Preparation of Practicing Teachers 

Pages 1. Establishing special scholarships or loans. Thousands of teachers 
86-87 now teaching English but lacking adequate background need financial 
assistance if they are to educate themselves to meet reasonable standards. 
Many persons unable to meet the minimum legal standards for teaching 
English in their states, but who nevertheless are teaching on emergency 
certificates, need to return to college for special training. A program of 
summer scholarships or loans (perhaps loans forgivable up to fifty per 
cent after five years of subsequent service in teaching) will encourage 
such self-improvement. Legislation similar to S3481 (introduced in the 
1960 session of the Senate by Sen. Ralph Yarborough and others) or 
HR12140 (introduced by Rep. Frank Kowalski) is urgently needed. Some 
teachers of English are so deficient in preparation that they need to take 
many courses; consequently, legislation needs to provide for scholarships 
or loans extended over several summers so that sequential work in related 
courses may be planned under the supervision of an institution of higher 
education. 

Pages 2. Expanding summer and establishing year-long institute offerings in 
74-75 English and the humanities. Increased opportunities for attending sum- 
mer institutes in English will encourage self-education in the humanities. 
Programs similar to those sponsored in 1960 on a small scale by the 
American Council of Learned Societies need to be expanded. Especially 
needed in English are institutes which provide experienced teachers with 
an opportunity to review recent scholarship in language, composition, 
literature, the psychology of learning, and developments in the teaching 
of English at the elementary and secondary levels. 

Pages 3. Encouraging more graduate level programs and summer and/or 
35-36 year-long institutes for English teachers without college English majors. 
Many persons teaching English without an English major lack the neces- 
sary course prerequisites for admission to graduate level classes in 
English. Because some local boards of education consider only graduate 
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credit in awarding salary increments, many non-majors who teach English 
are discouraged from taking additional work in their subject. Ways need 
to be found to encourage such teachers to study English, possibly through 
providing special institutes or in-service courses which will ultimately 
prepare them for regular graduate work. State and local leaders can try 
to persuade local boards to accept upper-division undergraduate studies 
in English in awarding salary increments to non-major teachers in the 
secondary schools or to elementary teachers. Such courses will bring the 
non-major somewhat closer to the major in his preparation to teach 
English. 

Pages 4. Supporting large-scale experimental projects (perhaps on a matching 
28 , 74-75 f unc l basis) involving a whole school system, or several comparable school 
systems, especially on the application of linguistic materials to the teach- 
ing of English. For example, such projects could provide cooperating 
linguistic and educational experts working as a team. These scholars 
could prepare materials and direct controlled experiments in applying 
linguistic knowledge and methods throughout the English curriculum over 
a period of several years. Cooperating teachers would need in-service 
training or pre-training. Such projects might assess the effectiveness of 
the linguistic approach by measuring improvement in language facility. 
Similar projects could be sponsored in composition and literature. 

5. Encouraging study of experimental programs already in operation. 
Greater provision needs to be made for studying at a national level the 
experiments in English and the humanities which are already underway 
in various places. Careful evaluation of such programs by impartial 
observers and dissemination of results might prove especially fruitful. 
Too often, inadequate provisions are made for evaluating experimental 
projects, and the results (both negative and affirmative) remain rela- 
tively unknown. 

6. Promoting summer conferences for college instructors. Many college 
instructors, especially those in junior colleges, small liberal arts colleges, 
and technical schools, need continual opportunity to renew and advance 
their study of English and the teaching of English. Special conferences, 
possibly scheduled for a limited period of three or four weeks after the 
termination of regular summer sessions, can provide many of the needed 
refresher courses. Such conferences should probably concentrate on recent 
developments in scholarship. 

7. Promoting special conferences on critical problems facing teachers 
of English such as on the teaching of English in culturally depressed 
communities. Assistance, such as special conferences, must be provided for 
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teachers, administrators, supervisors, psychologists, and social workers 
confronting new problems resulting from changes in our society. For 
example, one of the pressing problems facing urban schools is the chang- 
ing nature of the school population resulting from population mobility. 
Because the cultural background of children profoundly influences their 
language development, teachers in many areas confront new or un- 
familiar problems in helping the children acquire basic language facility. 
Special conferences could be called to study such pressing problems and 
to recommend specially designed programs in English for these areas. 

8. Encouraging conferences to develop ways and means of improving 
English teaching at all schools, independent as well as public. The need 
for improving the quality of education extends to all of the nation’s 
schools and colleges, whether private or public. Ways need to be found to 
improve the training and background of English teachers in independent 
schools and colleges as well as of those in public schools and colleges. 
Special conferences might be needed to assure that all programs for 
improvement are educationally comprehensive. 



E. Provisions to Obtain Services and Supplies for Teachers of English 



1. Assisting in the establishment of regional centers for English instruc- 
tion. Development of regional centers for study and demonstration ol 
English instruction could be encouraged were special financial assistance 
available. To serve a national purpose, such centers would necessarily 
have to be developed cooperatively by selected school districts, key 
universities, and state departments of education. Such centers could 
prepare and distribute sample teaching aids, provide consultant help 
for teachers, and supplement services available in local school districts. 

2. Providing special financial inducements to encourage advanced study 
by English teachers with demonstrated leadership potential. A program 
of scholarships or grants could encourage outstanding teachers to pre- 
pare themselves for exercising leadership 'in local school districts in im- 
proving the English curriculum. Colleges and universities could be 
encouraged to offer doctoral programs in the teaching of English. The 
present John Hay Whitney scholarship program is already providing a 
limited number of teachers with the opportunity to live for a year in a 
cultural climate for the purpose of restimulating their imaginations and 
their minds. More programs of this type are needed. 

3. Advising school architects and school administrators concerning the 
special building requirements needed for English teaching. Composition, 
literature, and language are taught more effectively in rooms which 
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Pages 



permit the storage of books and papers, as well as the use of recordings, 
tape recorders, and other audio-visual aids. Teachers and students re- 
quire conference space and work space. Too many architects plan class- 
rooms without considering how the rooms will be used. At the national 
and state levels, the special room needs of English teaching should be 
made known to school architects, perhaps by presentation of sample 
plans. Similar suggestions should be made to assure adequate, well- 
planned school libraries. 

, 4. Experimenting with using electronic and audio-visual aids in teach- 

134-135 ing English. Provisions in Title VII of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 encourage experimentation in use of the media but not 
specifically in using the media to teach subject matter. Teachers of Eng- 
fish need to find whether there are sound ways to teach English through 
the use of teaching machines, tape recordings, educational television, and 
other such devices and media. Great progress in using these aids in teach- 
ing English and the humanities is more likely to occur if emphasis in re- 
search can be placed on the teaching of English through these media, 
rather than on the media alone. Assistance in installing language labora- 
tories, educational television equipment, listening rooms, and other special 
aids in the nation’s schools and colleges would encourage the experimenta- 
tion likely to lead to the successful exploitation of electronic and audio- 
visual aids in the teaching of English. 

5. Assisting in developing adequate library facilities. Few objects are 
as necessary to education as adequate books. Increased library resources 
are needed at elementary, secondary, and college levels. A national pro- 
gram to ensure development of adequate library facilities and books for 
all American youth, possibly supplemented by an expansion of state 
library services to local school districts, would strengthen instruction in 
every area and at every instructional level. Special financial assistance 
(perhaps on a matching fund basis) may be needed to develop needed 
facilities in impoverished school districts. 



Pages 

100-104 



F. Projects to Assist in Encouraging Research and Scholarship 



Pages 

733-735 



Pages 

89-700 



1. Supporting research basic to the teaching of English. Funds are 
needed to support and encourage research related to many basic problems 
in English. For example, vitally needed is a study of classroom applica- 
tions of recent research in language by psychologists, linguists, and spe- 
cialists in methodology. 

2. Supporting research related to teaching conditions and to the 
utilization of the teachers time. Impartial and controlled studies are 
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needed now to assess the effects on student learning of new proposals for 
utilizing the teacher’s time or for modifying teaching loads, school 
schedules, e.g., the effects of team teaching, large group lecturing, use 
of lay readers, inter-age grouping, schedule modification, etc. Such studies 
should be both initiated and encouraged by the United States Office of 
Education. Among the important problems needing deeper investigation 
are the relationship between the size of the class and student learning; 
the nature of the development of language abilities in children and youth; 
the factors and conditions which influence the selection of textbooks used 
in the schools. 



G. Projects to Assist in Recruiting More Teachers of English 



1. Offering special inducements to liberal arts graduates. Recent experi- 
mentation in many colleges and universities has demonstrated the success 
of fifth-year programs of teacher preparation for liberal arts graduates 
who have little or no course work in professional education. Recruit- 
ment may be encouraged by offering such graduates special financial in- 
ducements or by underwriting some of the costs of expensive, 
experimental teaching internship programs, e.g., “earn-while-you-learn” 
programs in which graduates engage in part time paid teaching along 
with part time graduate studies under the close supervision of specialists 
at a teacher training institution. Especially needed are fellowships or sti- 
pends to assist highly qualified liberal arts graduates to undertake gradu- 
ate studies in preparation for teaching English. States and institutions will 
interest more liberal arts graduates in entering elementary or secondary 
teaching by permitting qualified applicants to substitute valid experience 
or special examinations for some of the required courses. The current 
inflexibility of many credential regulations often prevents a mature stu- 
dent from embarking on a teacher training program. Such substitution 
should be encouraged, however, only when a candidate provides sub- 
stantial proof of his competence in the necessary phases of English or 
education. 



2. Expanding scholarship and loan programs for students planning to 
teach English and the humanities. An increase in presently available 
scholarships and loans will encourage students of English and the humani- 
ties to prepare to teach. Title II of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 now offers a priority in obtaining loan funds to students in 
science, mathematics, and the foreign languages. This discriminating 
priority system should be extended to include students in English and 
the humanities. 
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Pages ■ 3. Distributing more comprehensive career information on the demand 

133-135 jor English specialists. Some national agency or institution should provide 
accurate, comprehensive information on the nations need for specialists 
in English and the humanities with the aim of recruiting future teachers 
in the nation’s colleges. Such a campaign will require financial support. 
At present, information reaches college and high school counselors only 
sporadically. A well-planned, long-range program of research, fact find- 
ing, and reporting should be conducted by a division of the United States 
Office of Education or some similar agency. 

Page 65 4. Developing a “Visiting Scholar Program ” directed at enlisting under- 

graduate liberal arts students in teaching and interesting high school 
teachers in advanced study. Many undergraduates in liberal arts colleges 
and junior colleges throughout the country could be attracted to graduate 
study in English and ultimately to teaching in schools and colleges if 
an intensive program of recruitment were undertaken by college special- 
ists. The effective Visiting Scholar Program of the American Mathematics 
Association could well serve as a model. A similar program might be 
introduced to acquaint high school teachers with developments in lin- 
guistics and literature as well as the opportunities for advanced study. 

Page 5. Offering special summer programs in the humanities for the aca- 
132 demically talented in high school. Only if a reasonable percentage of able 
high school students continue study of English and the humanities in 
college will these fields be assured of a continuing supply of competent 
teachers for tomorrow’s classrooms. Those high school students who 
demonstrate high interest and proficiency in English and in related fields 
need special encouragement. A series of national summer programs in 
the humanities, especially designed for high school students, would do 
much to encourage interest. Programs might promote the study and 
discussion of great works of literature under the supervision of dis- 
tinguished college teachers, or they might provide for study of the English 
language through a series of especially designed lectures and study 
groups. 
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HEREAS the Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth this year recommended greater emphasis on 
humanistic studies in education; and 



WHEREAS the Conference recommended the establishment of a 
National Humanities Foundation to offer needed support and en- 
couragement of the humanities on a national scale; and 



WHEREAS English is a humanistic study most basic and most often 
taken by students, and the teacher of English is thus the representa- 
tive of the humanities in the elementary and secondary schools; 
be it 



RESOLVED that the National Council of Teachers of English 



1. Support all national efforts to obtain support for the teaching 
of English and the other humanities on a national scale; and 



2. Direct its Executive Committee to inform the nation’s leaders 
in government, business, and education of the Council’s mount- 
ing concern over the neglect of English and the other humanities 
in current educational efforts; and furthermore 



3. Direct its Executive Committee to inform the Congress of the 
United States and the United States Office of Education of 
the compelling need for an extension of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to include English and the humanities as 
a vital first step toward improving instruction in English and 
of stimulating program development in this important area. 



—Resolution adopted at the Golden Anniversary 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English 

November 24, 1960 
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PART II 



The teaching of English plays a vital 
role in preserving human values in our 
technological society. 

Our democratic institutions depend 
upon intelligent, informed communi- 
cation. 

Competence in using English is essen- 
tial in every subject. 

English is taught more extensively to 
more pupils than is any other subject. 
The demand for English teachers has 
increased faster than the number ade- 
quately trained. 

The old and essential obligations of 
the English teacher have not changed, 
but new obligations make his task in- 
creasingly difficult. 

English and its teachers should focus 
on the study of language, literature, 
and composition. 

Poorly prepared teachers of English 
have created a serious national prob- 
lem. 

Probably the greatest single weakness 
is the lack of articulation in the teach- 
ing of English. 

National concern about the deficien- 
cies of English instruction has become 
almost commonplace. 

Coordinated national and state efforts 
are needed to improve the teaching 
of English. 
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II 



The National Problem 



In this country more pupils spend more time more continuously 
throughout their entire schooling on the subject of English than on any 
other subject. Competence in English is almost universally acknowledged 
as basic to quality in education. Two of the three R’s are included in the 
subject. Yet the teaching of English in this country is far less effective 
than it should be. Too many students are struggling to learn English 
under gravely inferior conditions— in crowded classrooms with inade- 
quate books; from teachers ill-prepared and insufficiently helped; in 
schools unable to attract and to retain teachers with the vision and 
experience to develop strong English programs; sometimes with skills, 
especially in reading and writing, that have been insufficiently developed 
at earlier educational levels. 

This report on the conditions under which English is at present 
taught in this country suggests the vigorous action needed to improve 
the teaching. Section I outlined a series of recommendations. This sec- 
tion explains why the need is national. Section III presents a compre- 
hensive picture of the status of English teaching today. The reasons for 
a national effort to improve the teaching of English are both compelling 
and urgent. 

1. The teaching of English plays a vital role in preserving human 
values in our technological society. Since most elementary and secondary 
school pupils ill the United States meet a humanistic study 
only by their continuous and sequential study of English, 
the English teacher becomes for them the representative 
of the humanities. The importance of English— the language 
and its literature— lies in its hold upon the intellect and 
the emotions of man. The processes of becoming articulate and literate 
are central to man’s attainment of full human dignity; literature helps 
man to understand his own nature and the nature of fellow human 
beings; literature reveals and clarifies reality, affording illumination- 
rugged, intellectually demanding and inspiring— of the ideas and ex- 
periences of man. The cultivation of literature not only gives man an 
access to the ideas and values of his culture and a consequent desire 
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to cherish and improve it but also stimulates his growth in understanding, 
sensitivity, and compassion. To be able to speak and write clearly about 
this illumination and understanding is to be an articulate, mature partici- 
pant in what is most essentially human. When the 1960 White House 
Conference on Youth, in two separate recommendations, calls for 
greater emphasis on the humanities in the school curriculum, 1 there is 
only one possible answer: a revitalization and rededication in its role of 
preserving and transmitting the humanistic tradition. 

The young who study our language and literature come into the best 
contact possible with the dreams, hopes, and aspirations, as well as with 
the roots of our culture. The rich texture of myth and folklore of 
lumbering, pioneering, and railroading stimulates the imagination and 
is a vehicle for the perpetual transmission of the American heritage. 
Only through the imagination do the complex natures of our various 
regions— Down East, the Old South, the prairie, the corn belt, and the 
mining town— become ingrained in our rising generations. Many of the 
books our youth read suggest the richness which we define as our 
heritage— Our Town, Huckleberry Finn, “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster,” “The Death of the Hired Man,” Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The Scarlet 
Letter, Moby Dick. These stories are founded upon an older and wider 
tradition, but one still ours— David Copperfield, “The Ancient Mariner,” 
“The Deserted Village,” “Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard,” 
Robinson Crusoe, Macbeth. And this literature depends upon and blends 
with an even older tradition— the temptation*; of Faust, the mystic Blue- 
bird, the penetrating humor of Don Quixote, the wanderings of Ulysses, 
the heroic figures of Greek and Roman myth, the just and overseeing God 
of the Bible. The base of the heritage is as broad as the humanistic 
tradition. 

2. Our democratic institutions depend upon intelligent, informed 
communication, which in turn depends upon the training of all persons 
to think critically and imaginatively, to express themselves clearly, and 
to read with understanding. Man’s ability to communicate information, 
feelings, and values distinguishes him as human. The success with which 
he leads his life depends upon his ability to conduct his personal affairs 
effectively with other people, to contribute sensibly to com- 
munity life, and to share the experience of others— men of 
the past and of distant places, as well as of contemporaries. 
Every man’s ability to achieve a satisfying personal life 
and to share in the responsibilities and opportunities of 
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'Recommendations 138 and 139 (Forums V, XI, and XII), Conference Proceedings, Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1960), p. 333. 
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society depends upon his ability to read, write, and speak well his 
mother tongue. 

Buffeted by the problems of our twentieth century democracy— com- 
plex organization, sudden technological changes, the passionate pressure 
of self-seeking groups, conflicting ideologies, uncertainty about the 
future, baffling international problems— modern man must cope with his 
work, make wise choices, and respond to the exacting demands of in- 
telligent citizenship. His success will depend in no small measure not 
only on his ability to think, to read, and to express his ideas clearly, but 
also on his acquiring perspective by acquaintance with the best that has 
been known and thought in the past. 

Young people living in the twentieth century are studying new atti- 
tudes toward space and time, new concepts about the nature of the 
universe— ideas which raise profound questions about the role of man 
in his world and about man’s philosophical and spiritual views. Problems 
of this kind are becoming a major concern in the lives of many people 
and reveal a need for much reading and study about the role of man 
in this world. 

In our world, too, where East meets West in almost daily encounter, 
when travelers and businessmen represent our culture and our values no 
less than do our statesmen and military personnel— in a world in which 
the profile of the “Ugly American” is all too vividly etched— it is im- 
portant that Americans everywhere fully understand their heritage and 
see themselves not only as bearers of aid, technology, and materialism 
but also of ideas, of human dignity and freedom— ideas articulated with 
such vision by Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman- 
ideas derived in the tradition of the French democrats and the Magna 
Carta, through the writings of Milton and Schiller and Sophocles, influ- 
enced by the philosophy of Locke and Dante and Aristotle. The en- 
counter between the East and West need not be a clash of spiritual and 
material views but can result in a mutual exchange of spiritual and cul- 
tural values. If all Americans are to become ambassadors, all must 
educate themselves deeply in their own and the world’s literature. 

3. Competence in using English is essential in every subject. Unless 
English is taught well, every subject suffers. Because language is the 
vehicle for ideas, command of language is important in 
every subject. The task of educating students to use 
language is the special responsibility of the English teacher, 
but his success or failure ultimately affects instruction in 
all other subjects. “Without the ability to read accurately 
and to write clear, coherent prose, no engineer, scientist, architect, or 
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